INTRODUCTION.             '     \
the mainspring of Henri's enterprise and life as of the
contract between King Philip and King John. The
supple and shameless egotism of the churchmen on
whose political sophistries he relies for external support,
is needed rather to varnish his project than to reassure
his conscience, Like Frederic the Great before his first
Silesian war, the future conqueror of Agincourt has
practically made up his mind before he seeks to find as
good reason or as plausible excuse as were likewise to
suffice the future conqueror of Eossbach " . . . . (A Study
of Shakespeare, pp. 112-3). Those who hold the former
view and see in Henry's appeals to God nothing but the
sincerest piety, also hold that if the latter view were
tenable such appeals could be inspired by nothing else
than sheer calculating hypocrisy or an almost insepar-
able mixture of hypocrisy and self-delusion. I do not
know that it is necessary to adopt either view in its
completeness. That Henry's piety, so far as it went,
was sincere, I have no doubt; but that it was not
always logical, that it was sometimes sophistical, must,
I think, be admitted. In regard to his readiness to
rely upon the " political sophistries " of the churchmen,
it must be remembered that in those days the layman
gave his conscience into the clerk's care with a trustful-
ness which would no longer seem rational to us; and
though we may perceive the hollowness of the Arch-
bishop's contention that the French crown belonged
de jure to the English sovereign, it is quite possible
that Henry may have been more or less honestly
satisfied with its general validity. But it was his title
to the English rather than the French crown that caused
his fears. He was English king de facto, though hardly